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I 


|T  has  been  stated  that  the  first  suggestion  of  holding 


^5p|jS  a  National  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876  came  from 
?  *$4&s  a  prominent  citizen  of  our  own  State.  Whether  or 
not  we  can  thus  claim  the  credit  of  originating  the  approaching 
National  Celebration  of  the  birth  of  our  nation,  our  State  will 
surely  vie  with  the  others  in  efforts  to  render  the  occasion  con- 
spicuous for  all  time,  in  its  varied  and  unparalleled  illustra- 
tions of  what  a  single  century  of  self-government,  under  Provi- 
dence, has  wrought.  The  celebration,  to  be  effective  and  satis- 
factory— if  not  to  be  international — must  be  national,  and  upon 
a  scale  hitherto  without  precedent  in  the  world's  history. 
Nothing  but  a  hearty  sympathy  and  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
entire  nation  will  bring  to  us  the  rewards  and  manifold  advan- 
tages inseparable  from  such  an  Exhibition. 

New  Jersey  has  ever  been  conspicuous  among  the  States 
which  compose  our  Union  ;  but  especially  does  her  early  history 
identify  her  with  some  of  the  most  decisive  conflicts  of  the 
Revolution.  The  glories  that  cluster  around  the  battle-fields 
of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Monmouth,  etc.,  justly  entitle  her  to  the 
appellation  of  "  New  Jersey,  the  battle-field  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." History  having  transmitted  to  us  such  a  proud  record 
of  the  early  struggles  and  sacrifices  for  freedom,  are  we  not 
called  upon  to  cherish  grateful  recollections  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  such  achievements,  and  in  every  suitable  way 
commemorate  the  heroic  qualities  that  were  exhibited  by  our 
forefathers  throughout  the  Revolutionary  period  ? 

The  act  of  Congress  "to  provide  for  celebrating  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  American  Independence "  was 
approved  March  3d,  1871 ;  and  the  "Act  creating  the  Centen- 
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nial  Board  of  Finance  "  was  approved  June  1st.  1S72.  Under 
the  first  act.  Philadelphia  was  designated  as  the  place  where 
the  Exhihition  should  he  held  in  1876,  and  one  Commissioner 
from  each  State  and  Territory  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States. 
Orestes  Cleveland  was  so  appointed  Commissioner,  and  John 
G.  Stevens,  alternate,  for  our  State. 

Under  the  second  act.  Congress  appointed  the  following  per- 
sons to  represent  this  State  upon  the  Board  of  Finance : 

At  Large— Joel  Parker.  Charles  S.  Olden,  Marcus  L.  Ward, 
Theodore  F.  Randolph. 

First  District — Thomas  H.  Whitney,  "Thomas  R.  McKeen. 

Second  District — Charles  Hewitt,  Gershom  Mott. 

lit', rd  District — James  Bishop,  Amos  Clark,  Jr. 

Fourth  District — William  Cowen,  Charles  Sitgreaves. 

Fifth  District—  Lewis  B.  Cobb.  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

Sixth  District — Thomas  B.  Peddie.  George  Peters. 

Sevt  nth  District — Benjamin  G.  Clark.  ^Fneas  Fitzpatrick. 

In  the  minutes  of  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Centennial 
Commission,  the  following  appears :  "  Whereas,  it  is  desirable 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  women  of  the  United  States 
in  tlie  great  work  of  celebrating  the  One  Hundredth  Anniver- 
sary of  American  Independence,"'  &c,  therefore  it  was  resolved 
that  Mrs.  F.  D.  Gillespie,  of  Philadelphia,  and  twelve  other 
ladies  and  their  associates  were  authorized  and  constituted  the 
••Woman's  Branch  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commis- 
sion." with  power  to  appoint  assistants  and  agents  throughout 
the  States  and  Territories. 

In  virtue  of  this  authority,  Mrs.  William  L.  Dayton  at  the 
head,  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Stevens  as  assistant,  both  of  Trenton,  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Commission 
in  this  State:  and  they  in  their  turn  have  appointed  one  repre- 
sentative in  each  of  the  counties,  as  follows,  thus  rendering  the 
National  and  State  organization-  simple  and  complete: 

Atlantic  County — Miss  Sallie  X.  Doughty.  Absecom. 

Bergen  County — Mrs.  Ashbel  Green.  Tenafly. 

Burlington  County — 

Camden  County — Mrs.  Edward  Shubrick,  Camden. 
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Cape  May  Comity — Mrs.  Thomas  Beasley,  Cape  May  City. 
Cumberland  Comity — Miss  Sallie  H.  Buck,  Bridgeton. 
Essex  County — 

Gloucester  County — Mrs.  Dr.  Fithian,  Woodbury. 
Hudson  County — 

Hunterdon  County — Mrs.  Alexander  Wurts,  Flemington. 
Middlesex  County — 

Monmouth  County — Mrs.  Joel  Parker,  Freehold. 
Morris  County — Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Randolph,  Morristown. 
Ocean  County — Mrs.  John  Aumaek,  Tom's  River. 
Passaic  County — Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dale,  Paterson. 
Salem  County — Miss  Rebecca  H.  Thompson,  Salem. 
Somerset  County — Mrs.  P.  D.  Frelinghuysen,  Someiville. 
Sussex  County — Mrs.  David  Thompson,  Newton. 
Union  County — 

Warren  County — Mrs.  Dr.  Brakeley,  Belvidere. 

The  Board  undoubtedly  had  a  two-fold  object  in  view  in  thus 
enlisting  the  ladies  of  our  country  in  behalf  of  the  important 
work  it  had  undertaken,  viz. :  First,  to  awaken  an  interest  in, 
and  foster  a  wide-spread  enthusiasm  for,  the  Centenary,  and, 
second,  to  promote  a  spontaneous  and  liberal  outflow  of  "  ways 
and  means  "  to  carry  out  the  patriotic  purposes  contemplated 
in  the  Exhibition.  No  specified  mode  of  proceeding  being 
indicated  by  the  Board  to  the  ladies,  they  were  consequently 
expected  to  rely  on  their  own  impulses  and  resources  to  for- 
ward that  part  of  the  work  committed  to  their  hands. 

The  Centennial  Tea  Parties  held  in  the  cities  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  early  in  the  winter  were  regarded  as  an  easy  and 
pleasant  device  both  for  entertainment  and  profit,  and,  after 
considerable  deliberation,  Mrs.  Dayton  and  Mrs.  Stevens  de- 
cided upon  holding  one  in  the  city  of  Trenton.  Our  beautiful 
Taylor  Opera  House  being  well  suited  for  such  an  occasion,  its 
owners  were  consulted  upon  the  subject,  and  they  generously 
volunteered  to  give  the  ladies  the  use  of  it  for  four  days  and 
nights  at  a  mere  nominal  price.  The  adjoining  Assembly 
Room  or  Armory,  on  the  second  floor,  was  essential  to  complete 
the  needful  arrangements;  this  room  being  in  the  occupancy 
of  Company  A,  Seventh  Regiment  of  National  Guards,  of  our 
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State,  Captain  Stevens  was  soon  authorized  by  his  associates  to 
tender  the  use  of  it  for  the  same  length  of  time,  free  of  cost. 
These  preliminaries  were  auspicious  of  success.  The  halls 
were  secured  with  the  view  to  holding  the  entertainment  two 
evenings,  should  indications,  as  the  preparations  progressed, 
appear  to  favor  a  repetition  of  the  first  evening's  entertainment. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  ladies  had  not  misjudged  the 
community  in  this  particular,  so  all  the  plans  were  carried  for- 
ward accordingly,  and  the  evenings  of  the  twenty-fifth  and 
twenty-sixth  of  February  were  designated  for  the  purpose. 

The  novelty  and  compass  of  this  Tea  Party  made  it  evident 
to  the  ladies  that  an  arduous  task  had  been  imposed  upon 
them,  embracing  much  detail  of  planning  and  execution  that 
could  more  properly  be  assigned  to  gentlemen ;  with  this  con- 
viction in  view,  Mrs.  Dayton  and  Mrs.  Stevens  invited  Charles 
P.  Smith  and  Samuel  C.  Brown  to  co-operate  with  them  and 
share  the  labor  and  responsibilities  of  the  undertaking. 

The  general  character  of  the  proposed  Tea  Party  having 
been  decided  upon,  it  was  determined  to  select  twenty-six  mar- 
ried ladies,  who  should  represent,  as  nearly  as-  possible,  the 
various  sections  and  interests  of  the  city,  to  organize  and  per- 
fect the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  festival,  and  also  to 
preside  at  twenty-six  tables  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  halls,  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  original  thirteen 
States ;  each  lady  was  also  to  select  four  or  five  young  ladies  to 
act  as  aids  at  their  respective  tables. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  ladies  was  called  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Dayton,  for  general  consultation  and  preliminary  to  the 
appointment  of  committees.  It  was  determined  that  the 
names  of  the  ladies  constituting  the  several  committees  should 
be  appended  to  a  public  announcement  of  what  they  had  in 
view,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  and  soliciting 
donations.  The  response  was  generous,  but  not  quite  equal  to 
the  demands  of  so  large  a  number  of  tables  and  expected 
guests ;  the  committees  were  therefore  obliged  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  by  purchases. 

It  having  been  decided  to  floor  over  the  parquet  of  the 
Opera  House,  some  of  our  city  carpenters  gratuitously  supplied 
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men  to  do  the  work,  and  Messrs.  Wilkinson  &  Stradling  kindly- 
furnished  all  the  lumber,  to  receive  pay  only  for  such  as  was 
damaged  ;  as  it  resulted,  however,  the  cost  of  the  flooring  very 
much  exceeded  the  estimates,  the  lumber  having  received  more 
injury  than  was  anticipated. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Opera  House :  Messrs.  A.  S.  Livingston,  C.  C. 
Van  Sickell,  Alfred  Lawshe,  William  G.  Stelle  and  George  A. 
Bennett.  The  requisite  materials  for  the  purpose  were  obtained 
at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Scheible,  in  Philadelphia,  who  sent 
up  one  of  his  men  to  take  the  general  oversight  of  the  decora- 
tive arrangements  ;  the  meed  of  praise  which  was  unanimously 
accorded  to  those  who  had  so  satisfactorily  performed  this  duty- 
testifies  to  their  merits. 

Ample  folds  of  drapery  from  the  ceiling ;  festooning  of  the 
galleries  and  private  boxes;  elaborately  painted  coats  of 
arms  of  all  tlfe  States  and  Territories  gracefully  hung  over  the 
tables,  combined  with  many  other  fitting  accessories  to  impart 
the  most  pleasing  general  effect. 

The  most  prominent  memento  pertaining  to  early  local  his- 
tory upon  exhibition,  was  erected  upon  the  stage — the  identical 
Washington  Triumphal  Arch  used  at  the  Assanpink  Bridge 
twelve  years  after  the  memorable  battle  there,  when  our  great 
patriotic  General  passed  through  Trenton  on  his  way  to  New 
York  to  be  inaugurated  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  priceless  relic  of  our  world-renowned  hero  is  rapidly 
going  to  decay.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are 
lamentably  deficient  in  veneration  for  the  old  and  the  historic. 
One  meets  with  much  that  is  ludicrous,  and  even  sacriligeous, 
in  all  relic-worshipping  countries,  but  do  we  not  diverge  in  a 
censurable  degree  to  the  other  extreme?  It  is  questionable 
whether,  a  thousand  years  hence,  there  will  be  anything  old  in 
this  country. 

When  this  arch  was  originally  erected,  for  the  purposes  al- 
ready indicated,  it  was  composed  of  thirteen  sectional  arches, 
forming  an  extended  arbor,  supported  by  twenty-six  columns ; 
on  being  removed  it  was  taken  to  the  premises  of  the  Misses 
Mary  and  Sally  Barnes,  who  then  resided  on  Warren  street, 
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near  St.  Michael's  Church,  where  it  remained  to  ornament 
their  grounds  for  many  years.  In  1824  it  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  State  House  to  grace  the  reception  of  Gen.  La  Fayette. 
Benjamin  A.  Disbrow  afterward  came  into  possession  of  por- 
tions of  it,  and  Dr.  Francis  A.  Ewing  also  received  three 
sections,  one  of  which,  and  the  only  remaining  portion  now  in 
existence,  is  owned  by  the  Misses  Mary  and  Susan  Armstrong, 
residents  of  this  city,  who  kindly  consented  to  its  being  used  at 
this  time.  An  elder  sister,  Eleanor,  who  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Ewing,  was  one  of  the  juvenile  par- 
ticipants in  the  floral  part  of  the  ovation,  April  21st,  1789. 

The  dimensions  of  this  arch,  as  re-erected,  were  eighteen  feet 
in  height  and  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  and  it  was  placed  directly 
under  the  drop  curtain.  It  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  flowers,  bearing  the  original  motto,  "  The  De- 
fender of  the  Mothers  will  be  the  Protector  of  the  Daughters," 
in  exact  imitation  of  its  appearance  when  General  Washington 
in  uncovered  majesty  halted  beneath  it  with  his  noble  com- 
panions, and  "  with  the  deepest  emotion  "  listened  to  the  gratu- 
latory  ode  sung  by  the  "  White-robed  Choir,"  simultaneously 
strewing  his  pathway  with  flowers.  Upon  the  present  occasion 
General  Washington  was  represented  with  becoming  dignity 
by  Mr.  Caleb  Sager,  of  this  city,  whose  resemblance  to  the 
portraits  of  Washington  is  quite  remarkable ;  and  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Ward,  daughter  of  Mr.  Sager, 
each  in  appropriate  costume.  This  beautiful  ceremony  was 
re-enacted  at  this  time  with  marked  success,  under  the  lead 
of  Miss  Henrietta  C.  Rubert,  who  had  chosen  and  trained  the 
the  following  young  girls  for  the  purpose  : 

Mary  B.  L.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Kate  C.  Pickel,  Flo- 
rance  Brearley,  Fanny  Norris,  Maria  Xorris,  Mary  S.  Cook,  Ida 
Scudder,  Mary  E.  Mathews,  Sarah  H.  Hodge,  Emma  V.  Mur- 
phy, Carrie  W.  Sandt,  Mary  M.  Clark,  Carrie  Lanning,  Hattie 
Bell,  Clara  I.  Stelle,  L.  May  Stelle,  Lizzie  R.  Bechtel,  Ida 
Thoene,  Fanny  El}7,  Fanny  Hutchinson,  Lizzie  Meseroll,  Lily 
D.  Ellis  and  Gertrude  Klein,  of  Trenton. 

They  were  all  dressed  in  white,  and  each  with  basket  and 
flowers  in  hand  passed  around  and  under  the  arch  several 
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times,  strewing  the  flowers  while  singing  the  original  ode, 
written  by  Governor  Howell,  and  set  to  music  composed  by 
Charles  M.  Hattersley : 

"Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more, 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore  ; 
Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  blow — 
Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 

"  Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 
Those  thy  conquering  arms  did  save, 
Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers ; 
Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers, 
Strew  your  hero's  way  with  flowers." 

A  tableau,  "  The  Defenders  of  the  Flag,"  had  been  arranged 
by  Miss  Henrietta  Potts,  who  called  into  her  service,  as  juvenile 
actors,  Florence  McGalliard,  Jennie  R.  Taylor,  Lida  Brooks, 
Josephine  Hutchinson,  Lizzie  Lalor,  May  Yard,  Harry  Taylor, 
Albert  Smith,  Percy  Briest,  Clarence  Briest. 

This  tableau  was  in  the  rear  of  the  arch,  and  formed  a  back- 
ground alike  beautiful  and  appropriate.  During  the  assem- 
bling of  the  crowd  of  visitors,  the  drop  curtain  concealed  from 
view  the  entire  arch,  choir  and  tableau,  together  with  one 
hundred  young  lady  aids  to  the  tables,  who  were  assembled 
upon  the  stage  to  enliven  and  intensify  the  opening  scene. 
This  part  of  the  evening's  programme  was  carried  out  with 
pleasing  effect,  and  was  evidently  so  regarded  by  the  two 
thousand  who  witnessed  it.  The  curtain  fell  and  rose  the 
second  time,  the  band  playing  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner " 
the  while. 

Governor  Joel  Parker,  who,  from  the  first,  had  manifested 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration, then  delivered  the  following  address  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  been  requested  to  preside  and 
open  this  entertainment  with  a  few  remarks.  A  variety  of  themes 
are  suggested  by  the  occasion.  I  might  speak  at  length  of  the 
many  minor  causes  tending  to  produce  the  American  Revolution 
— of  the  noble  men,  both  civilians  and  soldiers,  who  were  actors 
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therein — of  the  battles  and  the  battlefields  of  the  war,  especially 
those  in  our  immediate  vicinity — of  the  proceedings  of  that  as- 
sembly of  wise  and  patriotic  men  by  whom  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  framed — of  the  nature  of  that  instrument, 
and  its  bearing  upon  the  result  of  the  war. 

I  could  enlarge  upon  the  wonderful  progress  of  free  America, 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  nation  and  the  absolute 
obligation  that  rests  upon  us  as  a  people  to  suitably  commemorate 
the  Centennial  year  of  Independence  and  especially  the  strong 
desire  felt  among  Jerseymen  to  be  foremost  in  the  approaching 
national  celebration  of  the  great  event  of  modern  history.  But 
this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  extended  remarks,  and  I  will 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  object  of  this 
entertainment  and  its  significance  in  reference  to  the  anniversary 
of  American  Independence. 

I  understand  that  the  funds  raised  at  this  tea  party  will  be  ap- 
plied in  the  way  that  will  best  promote  the  success  of  the  National 
Exhibition,  which  by  a  law  of  Congress  is  authorized  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Government  and  the  super- 
vision of  representatives  of  each  State  and  Territory,  for  six 
months,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  of  1876. 

Within  the  next  twelve  months  tea  parties  of  this  character  will 
doubtless  be  held  in  almost  every  city,  town  and  village  of  the 
State,  and  by  that  means  a  large  sum  will  be  raised  in  aid  of  the 
general  fund,  or  to  organize  and  conduct  the  New  Jersey  de- 
partment. 

But  why  is  this  entertainment  called  a  Centennial  tea  party  ? 
and  what  connection  has  the  article  of  tea  with  American  inde- 
pendence and  the  proposed  celebration  ? 

A  small  tax  levied  by  the  British  Parliament  upon  tea  used  in 
the  American  colonies  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
was  the  moving  cause  of  that  revolution  which  resulted  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  established  this  a  free  govern- 
ment. 

Many  obnoxious  laws  had  previously  been  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Ministry  exercised  their  ingenuity  to  invent 
measures  to  oppress  the  people  of  the  colonies,  but  nearly  all  of 
these  were  promptly  repealed,  and  imported  articles,  except  tea, 
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were  relieved  from  tax  ;  but  the  duty  on  that  article  was 
retained,  not  because  of  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  obtained 
therefrom,  for  that,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  small; 
but  because,  as  Lord  North -said,  the  right  to  tax  America  must 
be  asserted  and  enforced.  This  right  the  colonies  denied  and 
resisted.  They  did  not  object  to  assessments  to  carry  on  their 
own  Local  Government  nor  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
mother  country  in  her  wars  on  this  Continent,  if  levied  under 
laws  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  but  they  objected  to 
taxation  by  Parliament,  in  which  they  had  no  representation,  to 
replenish  the  depleted  treasury  of  Great  Britain.  No  taxation 
without  representation  was  the  principle  for  which  our  fathers 
contended,  and  for  which  they  determined,  if  necessary,  to 

fight. 

The  momentous  hour  which  should  decide  what  the  Ameri- 
cans would  do  with  the  immense  cargoes  of  tea  which  the  East 
India  Company  had  shipped  to  this  country  at  length  ar- 
rived. On  the  16th  day  of  December,  1773,  three  ships  loaded 
with  that  article  laid  at  Griffen's  wharf,  in  Boston  Harbor. 
The  excitement  throughout  the  city  was  intense.  The  whole 
country  was  aglow  with  patriotic  fervor.  In  all  the  Colonies, 
brave  hearted  women  under  the  name  of  the  "  Daughters  of 
Liberty,"  formed  leagues  in  which,  with  great  self-denial  (for 
what  do  they  like  better  than  tea),  they  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves, by  vows  of  the  most  sacred  character,  not  to  use  their 
favorite  beverage  so  long  as  the  odious  tax  should  be  retained. 
The  men  went  further  and  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not  be 
landed,  and  unless  taken  out  of  port  in  the  same  bottoms  that 
brought  it  in,  they  would  destroy  it  entirely.  In  that  December 
afternoon  a  large  meeting  of  citizens  convened  at  the  old  South 
Church  to  consider  the  all  engrossing  subject.  Josiah  Quincy 
was  the  principal  speaker.  He  counseled  moderation  and  said: 
"  Let  us  consider  the  issue  ;  let  us  look  to  the  end  ;  let  us  weigh 
and  consider  before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which  must 
bring  on  the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever 
saw."  But  the  popular  mind  was  too  excited  to  heed  the 
counsels  of  peace.  As  Mr.  Quincy  finished  his  speech  the 
shades  of  night  came  over  the  scene  and  corresponding  gloom 
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and  despondency,  produced  by  the  crisis  that  had  arrived,  the 
uncertainty  of  what  was  best  to  do,  and  the  momentous  con- 
sequence which  hung  on  the  decision,  seemed  to  settle  down 
upon  the  meeting.  At  that  moment  a  man  in  the  gallery,  dis- 
guised as  an  Indian,  raised  the  war-hoop  and  exclaimed, 
"Boston  Harbor  a  teapot  to-night!  On  to  Griffen's  Wharf!" 
That  shout  was  heard  and  answered  by  voices  from  the  street. 
The  meeting  suddenly  dissolved  and  repaired  to  the  wharf  in 
time  to  witness  a  company  of  men  in  disguise  go  on  board  the 
ships  and  throw  their  cargoes  of  over  300  chests  of  tea  into  the 
water.  This  was  done  without  noise  or  other  demonstrations  of 
violence,  but  calmly  and  with  a  deliberation  that  evinced  a  settled 
resolve  to  take  the  consequences,  whatever  they  might  be, 
although  within  gunshot  of  several  vessels  of  war.  Of  this 
circumstance  John  Adams  the  next  day  wrote  as  follows : 
"  Last  night  three  cargoes  of  Bohea  tea  were  emptied  into  the 
sea.  This  morning  a  man-of-war  sails.  This  is  the  most 
magnificent  movement  of  all.  There  is  a  dignity,  a  majesty, 
a  sublimity  in  this  last  effort  of  the  patriots  that  T  greatly 
admire.  The  people  should  never  rise  without  doing  something 
to  be  remembered,  something  notable  and  striking.  This 
destruction  of  the  tea  is  so  bold,  so  daring,  so  firm,  intrepid  and 
inflexible  that  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  an  epoch  in  history." 

But  Boston  was  not  the  only  place  that  had  its  tea  party. 
About  the  same  time  a  merchant  vessel  with  some  chests  of  tea 
concealed  in  its  cargo  arrived  at  New  York.  The  "Sons  of 
Liberty"  searched  the  vessel  and  cast  the  tea  into  the  harbor. 

In  Charleston  the  hated  tea  was  placed  in  warehouses  where 
it  rutted,  because  the  people  would  not  allow  a  pound  of  it  to  be 
sold. 

In  the  Fall  of  1774,  a  ship  having  the  proscribed  article  on 
board  arrived  at  Annapolis.  The  inhabitants  for  many  miles 
around  promptly  assembled  and  compelled  the  Captain  not 
only  to  burn  the  tea,  but  the  ship  also. 

When  intelligence  was  received  in  Philadelphia  that  the  East 
India  Company  had  sent  some  of  their  tea  ships  into  the  Dela- 
ware bound  for  that  city,  several  thousand  persons  assembled 
in  the  State  House  yard,  and  appointed  a  committee  who  waited 
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on  the  officers  in  charge  and  notified  them  that  if  they  came  to 
anchor,  the  ships  would  be  destroyed.  Thinking  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valor,  the  Captains  changed  their 
course  and  put  to  sea  without  landing. 

New  Jersey,  not  to  be  outdone  in  patriotism  and  resistance  to 
oppression,  had  her  tea  party  also.  In  November,  1774,  the  brig 
Greyhound,  bound  to  Philadelphia,  put  in  the  Cohansey  River 
and  anchored  off  Greenwich,  the  former  county  seat  of  Cumber- 
land, a  few  miles  below  Bridgeton.  The  cargo  was  landed  with 
the  view  of  having  it  taken  stealthily  overland  to  Philadelphia. 
About  50  men  in  the  Indian  dress,  took  the  boxes  from  a  cellar 
in  which  they  had  been  concealed,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them. 
The  descendants  of  some  of  the  actors  in  that  tea  party  reside 
in  this  city,  and  are  with  us  to-night.  Among  the  brave  young 
men  who  burned  the  tea  at  Greenwich,  were  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Elmer,  Timothy  Elmer,  Richard  Howell,  afterwards  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Andrew  Hunter  and  James  Ewing,  father 
of  Chief  Justice  Ewing.  We  shall  have  a  grand  Centennial  tea 
party  for  the  whole  State  of  New  Jersey  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
22d  of  November  next. 

In  the  remarks  I  have  made,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has 
been  my  object  to  show  the  connection  between  the  destruction 
of  the  tea  and  the  anniversary  of  our  independence  ;  and  hence 
the  appropriateness  of  tea  parties  in  view  of  the  Centennial. 
The  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston,  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
was  not  an  isolated  case,  but  the  same  determined  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  the  odious  tea  tax  pervaded  all  the  Colonies.  The 
non-importation  agreements,  everywhere  entered  into  by  the  in- 
habitants, were  strictly  observed.  The  people  were  actuated  and 
influenced,  not  by  a  sudden  impulse,  but  by  principle. 

In  these  initial  steps  of  the  Revolution,  the  heroic  ladies  of 
America  took  the  lead.  The  ladies — God  bless  them! — are 
always  in  advance  of  us  men  in  every  good  and  patriotic  work. 
Women  seem  to  have  an  intuitive  sense  of  what  is  right  and 
proper,  and  they  go  to  work  and  often  accomplish  the  object 
while  the  men  are  reasoning  about  it.  In  this  matter  of  the 
Centennial  they  are  months  in  advance  of  the  men,  but  they 
will  bring  us  all  up  to  the  plane  on  which  they  stand,  and  soon 
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make  us  see  our  duty,  with  their  clear  vision,  from  their  stand 
point.  Wherever  the  ladies  lead  we  are  bound  to  follow,  and 
whatever  they  favor  must  be  successful. 

Upon  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  the  Colonies,  Great  Britain 
began  preparations  for  war.  The  hope  of  reconciliation  passed 
away,  and  open  hostilities  at  once  became  imminent.  Lexing- 
ton and  Bunker  Hill  followed,  and  the  American  Colonies,  weak 
in  numbers  and  resources,  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe. 

As  we  drink  our  tea  to-night,  let  us  meditate  upon  the 
virtues,  the  heroic  courage,  the  self-denial,  the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  the  women  and  men  of  America  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Let  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  this  land  and  in  this 
day,  and  that  Ave  will  have  the  privilege  and  opportunity  to 
celebrate  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  grand  event  which, 
under  Providence,  happened  through  their  agency.  Let  us 
thank  God  for  this  magnificent  country — this  noble  heritage, 
which  came  to  us  through  blood  and  suffering  and  death.  Let 
us  contemplate  the  grand  future  spread  out  before  this  great 
nation,  with  feelings  of  thankfulness  to  Him  who  is  the  source 
from  which  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  derive  life,  strength, 
liberty  and  prosperity. 

"  Great  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  home, 

This  bounteous  birth-land  of  the  free, 
"Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come, 
And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty. 

'•  Still  may  her  flowers  untrampled  spring, 
Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise  ; 
And  yet,  till  time  shall  fold  his  wing, 
Remain  earth's  loveliest  paradise.'' 

The  Hon.  Cortlaxdt  Parker,  having  been  invited  by  the 
Ladies  to  make  the  second  address,  now  took  his  position  under  the 
arch,  and  spoke  about  twenty  minutes.  His  speech  was  most 
appropriate,  and  delivered  in  his  usual  eloquent  and  dignified 
manner,  as  follows  : 

I  feel  greatly  honored  by  the  designation  to  deliver  an  open* 
ing  address  on  this  very  interesting  occasion. 

It  is  an  occasion  in  the  highest  degree  patriotic.    The  eoun- 
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try  owes  it  to  itself  to  celebrate  the  year  1870  as  a  year  of  glad, 
yet  serious,  jubilee.  Every  return  of  the  anniversary  of  our 
independence  is  rightly  welcomed,  and  it  is  fit  that  it  should 
be  celebrated.  Not  always,  I  admit,  is  the  mode  of  its  celebra- 
tion proper.  It  should  be  a  day  of  sober  joy — of  "solemn 
mirth,"  to  use  the  quaint  old  English,  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  Bonfires,  fireworks,  illuminations,  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery and  the  parade  of  soldiery  must  have  their  place  and  be 
permitted,  within  reasonable  bounds,  to  those  whose  taste  pre- 
fers them  as  the  means  of  expressing  gratitude  and  mutual 
congratulation.  But  serious  thought  upon  political  principles 
— serious  discussion  before  popular  assemblies  of  civil  duties 
and  political  errors — the  calm  joy  of  the  grateful  soul  to  the 
God  of  wisdom  and  of  battle — these  should  characterize  our 
keeping  of  this  day.  It  is  a  political  Sabbath,  and  should  be 
so  kept — not  only  for  rest,  nor  for  joy,  but  for  profit  in  our 
duties,  as  members  of  a  great  free  commonwealth. 

Especially  is  all  this  true  of  the  approaching  one  hundredth 
anniversary.  The  Centennial  repetition  of  the  day  and  of  the 
year  which  gave  America  to  herself  and  to  mankind,  merits  a 
celebration  which  will  show  the  world  how  we  value  the  fathers 
and  all  they  have  done  for  us,  and  will  lead  mankind  even 
more  rapidly  and  largely  to  adopt  their  sentiments  and  follow 
their  example  in  self-government. 

For  its  hundredth  birthday  may  be  properly  called  the  day 
when  a  nation  becomes  of  age.  Not  often,  indeed,  does  a  na- 
tion's adolescence  arrive  so  soon.  Where  else,  indeed,  but  with 
us,  has  it  done  so?  What  did  a  hundred  years  accomplish  for 
Rome,  or  Egypt,  or  Assyria,  or  Judea,  or  England,  or  France, 
or  Russia,  or  any  other  of  the  great  commonwealths  whose  rise 
and  fall  are  the  warnings  of  history,  or  which  still,  war-scarred 
and  hoar  with  years,  remain?  Further  still,  what  has  this 
very  century  done  for  any  nation  on  earth  in  comparison  with 
this,  and  how  much  of  what  it  has  done  for  others  is  not 
traceable  to  our  independence,  the  principles  of  its'  declaration, 
and  their  success  here  in  experiment  ?  That  this  nation  still 
exists — that  it  is  what  it  is — that  its  early  youth  has  triumphed 
over  the  most  powerful  of  foreign  foes  and  the  fiercest  do- 
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mestic  discord — that  its  career  is  but  opening,  and  that,  if  it  is 
true  to  itself,  it  will  be  the  means,  without  direct  effort,  of 
establishing  self-government  throughout  the  world,  are  truths 
which  call  for  an  outpouring  of  national  gratitude,  an  expres- 
sion of  national  joy,  a  solemn  jubilee  of  patriotism  on  this 
centennial  birthday,  unparalleled  in  history. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  mind  of  the  country  has 
determined  upon  a  great  National  Exposition,  to  bring  us  all 
together,  each  section  with  its  peculiar  product,  possession 
or  achievement,  to  show  them  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world,  as  evidence,  by  each  to  the  rest,  of  what  Providence  and 
Freedom  have  done  for  us.  If  it  can  be  made  international, 
all  the  better;  but  if  not,  then  let  it  be  but  national.  Let  us 
all  then  see,  as  only  thus  we  can  see  and  realize,  the  plenitude 
of  material  blessings  which  a  kind  Providence  has  lavished 
upon  us.  and  the  extent  to  which  we  ourselves  have  shown  our 
appreciation  of  them.  Let  the  whole  people  meet,  not  by  rep- 
resentatives, but  in  their  own  proper  persons,  as  brethren,  sons 
of  the  same  fathers,  having  a  common  destiny  as  well  as  a 
common  origin,  never  envying,  and  emulous  only  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  will  hereafter  strive  to  appreciate  their 
common  blessings. 

What  can  be  devised  so  likely  to  do  away  with  such  heart- 
burnings as  still  remain,  unhappy  relics  of  our  late  unhappy 
strife,  as  thus  to  gather  together  the  whole  people,  under  the 
shado  w  of  the  birthplace  of  the  nation,  and  there  present  to  their 
actual  vision  in  material  form,  the  evidence  of  the  value  and 
necessity  of  nationality?  The  fact  that  here  upon  our  soil, 
three  thousand  miles  off  from  the  old  civilization,  Providence 
has  placed  in  different  sections  every  material  thing  which 
civilization  can  desire  for  its  highest  enjoyment,  and,  without 
almost  all  of  which,  that  enjoyment  is  not  attainable,  is  the 
strongest  proof  that  infinite  wisdom  designed  this  Continent  to 
be  the  home  of  but  one  nation.  The  exposition  will  display  this 
fact.  In  its  presence  the  sentiment  of  Lmion  will  revive  and 
the  North  and  South  will  find  a  new  motive  to  shake  hands; 
the  North  rejoicing  still  more,  yet  solemnly  and  sadly,  in  view 
of  what  might  have  been  lost  and  of  the  terrible  necessities  and 
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grief  of  tho  struggle,  that  God  blessed  our  arms  in  the  war  for 
nationality ;  the  South  seeing  their  welcome  in  every  eye,  ap- 
preciating more  thoroughly  the  wisdom  of  our  cause,  finding 
consolation  in  defeat,  forgetting  their  sorrows  and  grief,  and 
pardoning  the  unwilling  violence  we  were  forced  to  use. 

But  one  place  could  bo  chosen  for  this  celebration.  Inde- 
pendence Hall  would  need  to  be  transported  to  any  other  city 
to  "make  the  celebration  there  complete.  Washington  is  the  city 
of  Congress  and  the  Government.  New  York  should  be  the 
place  for  commemorating  the  Constitution  and  the  inauguration 
of  Washington  as  our  first  President.  Boston  is  consecrated  to 
the  events  which  preceded  the  declaration  and  hurried  it  on. 
It  is  Philadelphia  alone  which  imagination  can  people  with 
the  presence  of  those  great  souls  who  there,  a  century  ago,  dared 
so  calmly  to  announce  to  England  and  the  world  that  the  time 
had  come,  and  that  America  must  henceforth  be  independent 
as  well  as  free. 

The  fitness  of  the  celebration,  the  fitness  of  the  mode  pro- 
posed, the  fitness  of  the  place  selected  being  thus  so  evident, 
what  remains  but  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  object  with  all 
the  energies  of  a  great  nation  ?  Hearts,  hands  and  money  are 
the  great  necessities.  Especially  is  money  lacking  to  execute 
the  work  with  the  thoroughness  and  taste  desirable.  The  eyes 
of  the  world,  never  long  removed  from  us,  are  now  or  soon  will 
be  fixed  upon  us,  in  respect  of  this  undertaking.  Had  we  failed 
to  propose  it  and  left  this  century  lay  unnoticed,  they  would 
have  sneered  or  wondered  at  our  light  appreciation  of  the  great 
Republic  that  has  lasted  one  hundred  years ;  not  only  lasted, 
but  triumphed  in  the  bloodiest  civil  war  chronicled  in  history  ; 
has  proved  that  there  is  no  form  of  Government  so  strong  as 
that  which  rests  on  the  will  and  affections  of  the  people,  and 
stands  to-day,  at  least  third  in  greatness  amoung  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  But  having  proposed  it,  and  announced  far  and 
wide  our  determination,  we  have  put  ourselves  upon  trial,  and 
to  stop  now,  or  to  execute  it  meanly,  will  be  disgrace  in- 
effaceable. If  the  cost  is  to  be  considered,  we  should  have 
counted  the  cost  before  we  announced  our  intention.  There  is 
no  economy  so  false  as  that  which  subjects  one  to  the  imputa- 
 2  
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tion  of  meanness.  True  as  this  is  in  common  life,  it  is  a 
thousand  time  more  true  when  applied  to  nations.  A  great 
people  cannot  afford  to  be,  or  to  be  thought  mean. 

And  so  money  must  come  ; — from  Congress,  for  it  is  the 
business  of  the  whole  people ;  from  Legislatures,  for  the  State 
should  share  the  honor,  and  their  purses  are  nearer  to  the 
people — from  the  people  themselves,  by  subscriptions,  by  efforts 
like  this,  by  every  and  any  means  discoverable  by  ingenuity. 
Whether  it  pays  or  not,  is  hardly  to  be  mooted.  False  economy 
never  pays.  The  union  of  hearts  and  hands  throughout  the 
land  in  favor  of  this  patriotic  idea,  sentimental  though  it  be, 
will  certainly  pay.  Families  quarrel  less  who  celebrate  golden 
weddings  and  known  family  events.  The  expression  of  love  of 
country  stimulates  its  force  and  growth,  and  strengthens  our 
sense  of  obligation  in  favor  of  its  encouragement,  as  do  the  often 
renewed  vows  of  religion. 

The  fine  instinct  of  womanhood  has  seized  upon  this  noble 
project  and  everywhere  are  the  women  of  America  uniting  to 
forward  it.  The  difference  between  woman  and  man  is  illus- 
trated in  this  matter.  Man,  for  the  most  part,  reasons  himself 
into  conviction.  Woman  perceives  the  right  with  almost  un- 
erring instinct,  and  follows  it  with  tenacity  untiring.  There- 
fore, in  such  matters  as  involve  a  sentiment  and  a  consequent 
duty,  woman  leads;  and  man,  if  he  be  wise,  will  recognize  the 
fact  as  an  additional  corroboration  of  his  own  convictions. 
And  the  women  of  America  are  right  in  this  matter.  What 
does  not  the  sex  owe  to  freedom  and  that  civilization  which  is 
its  companion  and  child  ?  Where  else  on  earth  is  womanhood, 
real  womanhood,  so  revered  and  protected  as  here  in  America  ? 
The  Declaration  of  American  Independence  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  political  thought  and  of  a  consequent 
kind  of  civilization  which  lifts  woman  higher  in  the  scale  of 
being  than  ever  before ;  which  makes  it  the  pride  of  man  to 
protect  and  honor  her — else,  why  the  respect  for  woman  as 
woman,  everywhere  the  custom  in  America,  and  the  custom 
nowhere  else? 

Let  us  all  then  congratulate  these  patriotic  ladies  and  encourage 
them  in  this  good  enterprise.    Let  their  efforts,  in  turn,  stimu- 
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late  us,  in  our  own  way,  and  in  every  way,  to  take  hold  in  this 
good  work.  Let  us  not  ask  if  others  have  done,  or  are  doing 
their  share,  nor  wait  till  Congress  leads,  nor  blame  the  reckless- 
ness of  those  who  have  suggested  the  scheme,  nor  be  jealous  for 
one  city  against  another,  nor  moan  drearily  over  the  panic,  nor 
argue  the  impossibility  that  the  Exposition  should  be  interna- 
tional, and  then  that  it  is  useless  to  have  it  at  all.  It  is  too 
late  for  all  this.  Have  the  Exposition  begin  its  ceremonies  in 
Independence  Hall,  keep  and  continue  our  jubilee  in  the  city 
consecrated  by  the  Declaration.  There  will  be  people  enough 
there.  There  will  be  no  want  of  success  in  the  Exposition 
itself.  The  Old  World  will  pour  over  to  see  it,  though  they 
may  not  bring  their  treasures  to  enrich  it.  For  there  is  one 
thing  which  will  be  there  which  the  Old  World  longs  to  see, 
above  and  beyond  all  that  art  has  invented,  or  the  exhaustless 
wealth  that  all  our  natural  blessings  can  supply,  and  that  is : — 
a  free  people  rejoicing  together  over  the  existence  and  success  of 
a  Republican  Government,  whose  perpetuity  is  insured  by  a  life 
of  one  hundred  years. 

The  concluding  address  terminated  the  inaugural  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Tea  Party,  and  the  young  ladies  resumed  their 
places  to  participate  in  the  remaining  table  duties  of  the  even- 
ing. 

On  the  right  of  the  stage,  near  the  arch,  was  a  large  table 
and  show-case,  wholly  occupied  with  relics  belonging  to  Miss 
Sarah  Smith  Stafford,  of  this  city,  whose  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties has  become  quite  famous.  Miss  Stafford  had  as  an  assistant 
a  grand-niece  of  Commodore  Barry.  Overhanging  her  collec- 
tion, and  constituting  a  part  of  it,  was  the  famous  flag  that  was 
borne  by  Paul  Jones  on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  in  her  action 
with  the  Serapis.  Great  interest  attaches  to  this  flag,  it  being 
the  first  American  ensign  that  was  formally  recognized  and 
saluted  by  a  foreign  power.  During  the  action  above  re- 
ferred to  this  flag  was  shot  away  and  fell  into  the  water.  A 
young  volunteer  under  Jones  [the  father  of  Miss  Stafford] 
leaped  into  the  water,  recovered  the  flag,  and  while  rehoisting 
it,  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  British  officer.    Among  other 
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interesting  relics  in  her  possession  was  a  manuscript  copy  of 
the  court  martial  proceedings  against  General  Arnold,  at  Mor- 
ristown  ;  a  Tower  of  London  musket,  taken  from  the  Sera/pis; 
a  scarf  and  piece  of  the  wedding  dress  of  Miles  Standish's 
wife ;  a  dress  and  huge  bonnet  (mounted  on  a  lay  figure)  which 
belonged  to  Abigail  Smith,  cousin  of  Mrs.  John  Adams  ;  a  large 
piece  of  the  famous  frigate  Alliance;  "the  Sword  of  Bunker 
Hill ;"  various  muskets,  swords,  &c,  from  Lexington,  Bunker 
Hill  and  other  battlefields ;  a  large  bombshell  found  in  the 
river  Delaware  at  Washington's  Crossing ;  a  photographic  copy 
of  the  liag  which  floated  over  Fort  McHenry  during  the  bom- 
bardment, and  which  inspired  Francis  S.  Key  to  compose  the 
national  anthem,  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner;"  ancient  com- 
missions, deeds,  &c. ;  two  brass  cannon  captured  at  Saratoga; 
two  muskets  from  Princeton  and  Trenton  battlefields,  from  the 
State  Arsenal,  exhibited  by  General  Lewis  Perrine.  Among  a 
number  of  interesting  articles  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Buttolph, 
was  a  piece  of  General  Washington's  bed-curtains,  imprinted 
with  medallion  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  and  statesmen  identified  with  our  early  history;  also 
cannon  balls  from  the  old  redoubts  at  Yorktown  and  the  field 
of  Ticonderoga ;  an  ancient  needle-case,  china,  etc.  W.  A. 
Clark  exhibited  a  cane  made  from  a  fragment  of  the  Sugar 
House  Prison,  by  William  Clark,  one  of  the  last  survivors. 
There  was  also  a  general  assortment  of  muskets,  ba}ronets, 
sword-hilts,  stirrups,  belt-plates  and  domestic  utensils  from 
various  exhibitors,  interesting  and  deserving  attention.  Among 
the  Revolutionary  relics  of  this  State  were  a  large  number 
from  the  battlefields  of  Monmouth,  deposited  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Parker,  and  arranged  in  cases  by  Major  James  S. 
Yard  ;  of  these  there  were  five  cannon  balls,  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Per- 
rine :  balls,  grape-shot  and  a  bomb,  by  J.  C.  Thompson  ;  a  draw- 
ing of  the  celebrated  Tennent  House  as  it  appeared  on  the 
battlefield,  and  a  cane  made  from  a  piece  of  the  building, 
together  with  many  other  articles.  By  John  H.  Scudder,  a 
musket  carried  by  Amos  Scudder,  guide  to  Washington  before 
the  battle  of  Trenton ;  by  Henry  G.  Early,  a  table  from  the 
United  States  Hotel,  Trenton,  used  by  General  Washington ;  by 
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Joseph  B.  Yard,  large  cannon  balls  fired  by  Washington's  troops 
during  the  cannonade  at  the  Assanpink ;  and  by  Charles  P. 
Smith,  a  cannon  ball  fired  by  the  British  under  Cornwallis  on 
the  same  occasion.  J.  M.  Hopper,  S.  S.  Lokerson,  Jacob  Frey, 
D.  D.  Cawley  and  Thomas  C.  Swift  also  contributed  relics.  On 
the  table  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Stephens  was  a  set  of  china  once  owned 
by  Samuel  Tucker,  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  Jersey  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State  as  well.  During  the  occupa- 
tion of  New  Jersey  by  the  belligerent  forces,  General  Wash- 
ington was  called  to  Trenton  to  consult  with  Governor  Tucker, 
as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
tea  at  his  house ;  this  being  the  tea  set  used  on  that  occasion,  makes 
it  a  very  interesting  relic,  and  from  the  quaint  style  of  the 
several  articles  comprising  it,  the  fashion  of  one  hundred  years 
ago  is  brought  vividly  before  us.  The  present  owner  is  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Knowles,  of  Trenton. 

The  twenty-six  tables  now  claim  our  attention. 

The  New  Jersey  table  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  on 
the  stage  behind  the  arch,  and  was  assigned  especially  to  Mrs. 
Dayton  and  Mrs.  Stevens,  assisted  by  Mrs.  N.  B.  Rossell,  Treas- 
urer ;  Miss  Augusta  Allison,  Secretary ;  Mrs.  James  B.  Dayton, 
of  Camden ;  Misses  Anna  L.  Dayton,  Louisa  Woodruff,  of 
Trenton ;  Ella  Lewis,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Rebecca  H.  Thompson, 
of  Salem.  Upon  this  table  were  many  curious  and  valuable 
historic  articles ;  but  the  contributions  of  flowers  from  various 
parts  of  the  State  displayed  here  were  extremely  beautiful,  and 
when  disposed  of,  found  to  be  a  source  of  much  profit. 

The  parquet  having  been  floored  over  on  a  level  with  the 
stage,  the  other  twelve  tables  in  the  hall  were  arranged  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  flooring,  in  front  of  the  dress  circle,  beginning 
with  New  Hampshire  on  the  left,  and  following  in  the  order 
of  the  admission  of  the  several  States  to  the  Union, 

New  Hampshire,  ....  Mrs.  Charles  Hewitt. 

Aids — Misses  Lulu  Hewitt,  Annie  Southard,  Mary  Southard, 
M.  Brown  and  Martha  Davis,  of  Trenton. 

Massachusetts,  ....  Mrs.  H.  B.  Chumar. 

Aids — Misses  Mary  and  Alice  M.  Chumar,  of  Trenton  ;  Misses 

1  ^ 
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L.  E.  Safford,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Bella  Metz,  of  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Connecticut,  ....  Mrs.  Barker  Gummere. 

Aids — Misses  Mary  S.,  Lizzie  D.,  and  Belle  Gummere,  of 
Trenton ;  Miss  Helen  Parker,  of  Freehold. 

Rhode  Island,  ....  Mrs.  Augustus  G.  Richey. 

Aids — Misses  Mary  and  Lillie  R.  Richey,  Mary  E.  Fisk,  of 
Trenton ;  Miss  Annie  Godley,  of  Philadelphia ;  Mrs.  William 
Runkle,  of  Jersey  City. 

New  York,  ....  Mrs.  John  A.  Hall. 

Aids — Mrs.  Gustavus  N.  Abeel,  Miss  Lizzie  Howell,  of  Newark  ; 
Misses  Elizabeth  C.  Hall,  Mary  Anna  Hall  and  Sarah  B.  Hall, 
of  Trenton. 

Pennsylvania,  ....  Mrs.  A.  V.  Manning. 

Aids — Misses  Rachel  Crozer,  Lizzie  Stone,  Mattie  Marshall, 
Annie  Whitehead,  of  Trenton  ;  Lillie  Caldwell  of  Philadelphia. 

Delaware,  ....  Mrs.  John  Moses. 

Aids — Misses  M.  Emma  Godley,  Elenora  Godley,  of  Milford  ; 
Mary  W.  McDonald,  of  New  Brunswick ;  Laura  Wilson,  of 
Trenton  ;  Ettie  H.  Dunne,  of  Philadelphia ;  Bessie  J.  Kline,  of 
Kline's  Mills,  N.  J. 

Maryland,  ....  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Higbee. 

Aids — Misses  Alice  Hodge,  Lottie  Stevens,  Susie  and  Mary 
Woodruff,  of  Trenton ;  and  Miss  A.  M.  Stocker,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Virginia,  ....  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Southard. 

Aids — Misses  Lizzie  A.  White,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Misses  Sarah 
E.  and  Laura  R.  Doughty,  of  Someryille ;  Miss  L.  H.  Southard, 
of  Trenton. 

North  Carolina,  ....  Mrs.  Ferdinand  W.  Roebling. 

Aids — Misses  Emily  Allison,  Lizzie  Gore,  of  Trenton,  and 
Josephine  Roebling,  of  Philadelphia. 

South  Carolina,  ....  Mrs..  Wm.  G.  Cook. 

Aids — Misses  Henrietta  Allison  and  Anna  Cook,  Mrs.  Wm. 
B.  Blackwell,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Anderson,  of  Trenton,  and  Miss  Anna 
Runner,  of  Virginia. 

Georgia,  ....  Mrs.  Abner  Chambers. 

Aids — Misses  Charlotte  C.  Hall,  Mary  A.  Waydell,  of  New 
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York;  Ella  P.  Wood,  Katie  H.  Chambers,  Maggie  W.  Cham- 
bers, of  Trenton. 

ASSEMBLY  ROOM  TABLES. 

New  Hampshire,  ....  Mrs.  Joshua  Jones. 
Aids — Misses  Sarah  Cunningham,  Maggie  G.  Johnson,  Mary 
Thompson,  Florence  Moore,  of  Trenton. 
Massachusetts,  ....  Mrs.  E.  Mellach. 

Aids — Misses  Josephine  B.  and  Helen  M.  English,  Jennie  A. 
Clark,  Rosie  Souders,  of  Trenton. 

Connecticut,  ....  Mrs.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge. 

Aids — Misses  Kitty  B.  Hodge,  Julia  R.  and  Carrie  L.  Olm- 
stead,  Charlotte  Shields,  of  Princeton  ;  Ellen  G.  Johnson,  Lizzie 
Davis,  of  Trenton. 

Rhode  Island,  ....  Mrs.  Dr.  Wm.  W.  L.  Phillips. 

Aids — Misses  Josephine  P.  W.  Ross  and  M.  Augusta  Ross,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  Mrs.  George  AV.  Savage  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  John- 
son, of  Trenton. 

New  York,  ....  Mrs.  Gershom  Rusling. 

Aids — Misses  Emilie  B.  and  Carrie  V.  Mershon,  of  Newark ; 
Sallie  Wood,  Hattie  L.  Sinclair,  Carrie  C.  Stokes,  of  Trenton. 

Pennsylvania,  ....  Mrs.  William  Hancock. 

Aids— Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  Misses  M.  B.  Sager,  E.  A.  Slack,  Nellie 
Whitehead,  Josephine  Y.  Sickel,  of  Trenton. 

New  Jersey,  ....  Mrs.  Charles  Mover. 

Aids — Misses  Helen  C.  and  Lizzie  C.  Mover,  Maggie  J.  Robert- 
son, of  Trenton;  Katie  E.  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia;  Lily  Gaddis, 
of  Jersey  City. 

Delaware,  ....  Mrs.  Isaac  Stephens. 

Aids— Mrs.  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke,  Misses  Mary  H.  Dudley, 
Ellie  M.  Dudley,  of  Camden  ;  Carrie  M.  Cooper,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
Annie  S.  Potts,  of  Trenton. 

Maryland,  ....  Mrs.  James  H.  Clark. 

Aids — Misses  Sallie  Cook,  Sallie  E.,  Mamie,  and  Annie  L. 
Titus,  Mary  M.  and  Laura  C.  Johnson,  of  Trenton. 
Virginia,  ....  Mrs.  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor. 
Aids — Misses  Frankie  Stillwell,  of  New  York ;  Mary  Geissen- 
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hainer,  of  Philadelphia ;  Julia  Conover,  Freehold ;  Kate  W. 
Anderson,  Trenton ;  Lidie  H.  Taylor,  of  Colt's  Neck,  as  "  Major 
Mollie  Pitcher." 

North  Carolina,  ....  Mrs.  S.  Meredith  Dickinson. 

Aids — Misses  Jennie  H.  and  Kate  M.  Stevens,  Nannie  M. 
Rossell,  Lizzie  Smith,  of  Trenton. 

South  Carolina,  ....  Mrs.  Dr.  William  Elmer. 

Aids — Misses  Mary  Dickinson,  Carrie  G.  and  Susie  0.  King- 
man, of  Trenton  ;  Maddie  M.  Price,  of  Ramapo ;  Ella  M.  Har- 
bert,  of  Camden. 

Georgia,  ....  Mrs.  William  Dolton. 

Aids — Mrs.  Falkenburg,  Misses  Julia  Hankinson,  Ida  Stoll, 
Louisa  Bechtel,  Lydia  Ruhl,  of  Trenton. 

The  tables  in  the  hall  were  embellished,  more  or  less,  with 
flowers,  arranged  in  vases,  pyramids,  bouquets,  &c,  and 
each  one  furnished  with  candelabra  brilliantly  lighted  up ; 
cakes,  large  and  small,  ornamented  and  plain  ;  fruit  stands, 
loaded  with  luscious  grapes,  oranges  and  bananas ;  tea  and 
coifee,  together  with  the  Centennial  -cups  and  saucers,  decorated 
with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  and  the  motto  "  New  Jersey, 
the  Battlefield  of  the  Revolution  ;"  miniature  tea  chests,  sent 
from  Boston;  charms,  pictures,  candies,  &c,  &c;  all  of  which 
made  up  the  catalogue  of  saleable  articles  to  tempt  the  visitors 
and  swell  the  revenue  of  the  festival.  One  of  our  city  con- 
fectioners, Mr.  Thomas  C.  Hill,  contributed  a  mammoth  cake, 
representing  a  temple  of  liberty,  with  a  statue  of  Washington 
under  the  canopy,  surmounted  by  the  Goddess  of  Liberty ;  the 
base  was  arranged  with  thirteen  tablets,  containing  the  names  of 
the  original  States. 

In  the  corridors  were  two  lemonade  wells,  beautifully  con- 
structed and  ornamented  with  white  flint,  evergreens  and  flags, 
and  placed,  one  in  charge  of  a  "  Rebecca,"  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Chauncey  E.  Tuller,  and  her  two  aids,  Misses  Eleanor  Pit- 
tenger  and  Mary  Hennion  ;  the  other,  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Brewer  and 
her  aids,  Misses  Anna  L.  Van  Camp  and  Annie  O.  Brewer. 
The  temperature  of  the  hall  rendered  them  popular  retreats, 
and  at  the  close,  the  fair  dispensers  of  the  cooling  draught  were 
enabled  to  show  profitable  results. 
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Among  the  most  indispensable  decorative  adjuncts  of  the 
hall,  was  a  prodigious  chandelier,  containing  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  candles  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  lofty  ceil- 
ing. This  vast  illuminator  was  constructed  wholly  of  gas  pipes, 
with  broad  tin  plates  studded  with  candle-holders  encircling 
the  outer  edge  of  three  tiers  of  pipes,  radiating  from  an  iron 
hub  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  forming  a  pyramid  of  flame 
both  unique  and  effective.  The  chandelier  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Sands,  an  architect  of  this  city,  and  constructed  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Lodor.  Clusters  of  candles  of  smaller  dimensions 
were  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  hall,  adding  materially  to 
the  general  ornamentation. 

To  the  fine  band  of  music,  containing  twenty  pieces,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  Petermann,  of  this  city,  was  assigned  a 
position  in  the  front  part  of  the  balcony,  opposite  the  stage, 
from  which  they  could  conveniently  pass  and  repass  alternately 
to  cheer,  and,  with  their  handsome  new  uniforms,  add  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  two  halls.  The  musical  programme  arranged 
by  the  conductor  was  replete  with  choice  selections,  opening 
with  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

All  the  ladies,  chiefs  and  assistants,  were  most  elaborately 
dressed,  some  in  veritable  antique  robes,  worn  by  their  far-off 
relatives,  it  may  be,  on  state  occasions  a  century  ago ;  others 
tastefully  arrayed  in  rich  brocades  and  other  materials  made 
up  in  imitation  of  the  olden  time,  all  rendered  the  more  appro- 
priately beautiful  and  becoming  by  powdered  hair  and  Eliza- 
bethan ruffs  and  frills.  The  beauty  of  the  ladies  in  their 
antique  adornments  was  the  prevailing  topic  of  conversation, 
embracing  both  matrons  and  maidens,  whose  personal  charms, 
it  was  conceded,  had  no  parallel  even  in  the  representative 
galaxy  of  the  "  Republican  Court." 

The  decorators  having  chiefly  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Opera  House,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  nothing  was  left 
upon  which  the  young  men  associated  with  the  Armory  could 
display  their  decorative  talent.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the 
ladies  are  indebted  to  Company  A,  not  only  for  the  free  use  of 
their  Armory,  but  also  for  the  tasteful  and  novel  armorial 
adornment  of  the  walls,  transforming  the  room  into  a  minia- 
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ture  "  Tower  of  London."  Their  swords,  sabres  and  muskets 
were  so  skilfully  displayed  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  the 
designers  might  have  served  an  apprenticeship  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  They  are  not  only  skilled  in  the  arrangement  of 
arms,  but  they  handled  red,  white  and  blue,  candles  and  gas 
jets  with  equal  effect,  and  betrayed  other  civil  qualities  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten  by  the  ladies. 

The  ladies  were  at  liberly  in  both  halls  to  arrange  and  orna- 
ment their  tables  according  to  their  individual  tastes,  and  as 
they  were  all  so  successful  in  their  efforts,  it  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  propriety  to  intimate  any  special  triumph  in  this 
regard,  of  one  over  another.  Candelabra,  cakes,  flowers,  fruit- 
stands,  cups  and  saucers  were  as  profusely  displayed  on  these 
as  on  the  other  tables.  It  is  undeniable,  perhaps,  that  a  species 
of  rivalry  prompted  the  ladies  in  the  Armory  to  special  effort, 
that  in  no  sense  should  they  be  outdone ;  and  it  is  only  just  to 
say  that  neither  in  floral,  feminine  or  other  adornment  were 
they  excelled. 

Remembering  that  two  thousand  customers  of  varied  tastes 
and  capacities  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  not  wishing  that  any 
who  had  partaken  of  the  hospitalities  should  leave  the  halls 
untempted  with  terrapin  and  lobster  salad,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  several  of  the  lady 
caterers  and  admit  to  some  of  the  up-stairs  tables  these  dain- 
ties. These  articles,  together,  with  fried  oysters,  chicken 
salad,  ice  cream,  and  others  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
dispensed  in  the  lower  hall,  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  the 
Armory  tables  somewhat  larger  than  the  others.  As  to  the 
receipts  of  the  two  departments,  they  were  so  nearly  equal  as 
to  render  comparison  unnecessary. 

The  Glasgow  Pottery  Company,  of  which  the  Messrs.  Moses 
are  proprietors,  having  manufactured  the  cups  and  saucers  for 
the  Philadelphia  Tea  Party,  received  the  order  to  furnish  two 
thousand  for  the  Trenton  Party.  This  number  being  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  unexpected  demand,  another  thousand  was 
ordered  for  subsequent  delivery.  Another  specimen  of  the 
skill  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  pottery  line  was  a  beautiful 
vase  placed  on  the  table  of  Mrs.  Moses,  bearing  on  one  side  a 
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remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Washington,  and  otherwise  hand- 
somely decorated. 

The  second  night's  entertainment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
speaking  and  the  tableau,  was  a  repetition  of  the  first.  There 
were  on  both  occasions  a  total  of  about  four  thousand  tickets 
represented,  bringing  into  the  treasury  two  thousand  dollars, 
the  price  being  fifty  cents  each.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
night,  such  articles  as  remained  unsold  were  disposed  of  at 
auction. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Tea  Party  from — 

Tickets  and  sales  were  $4,804  53 

Total  purchases  and  expenses,   2,436  78 

Leaving  the  net  profit,  $2,367  75 

The  following  card  very  properly  appeared  in  all  the  city 
papers  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  two  evenings'  enter- 
tainments : 

"  Mrs.  William  L.  Dayton  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Stevens  take 
special  pleasure  in  making  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
ladies  of  Trenton  who  have  so  cordially  and  effectively  co-op- 
erated with  them  in  organizing  and  carrying  into  practical 
operation  all  that  pertained  to  the  varied  departments  of  the 
recent  Centennial  Tea  Party ;  and  to  the  many  citizens  who  so 
generously  contributed,  not  only  provisions  and  other  needful 
articles  to  supply  the  tables,  but  have,  in  so  many  ways,  as- 
sisted to  make  the  occasion  a  success  and  cause  of  universal 
satisfaction  and  pride  to  our  city." 

It  would  detract  from  the  significance  and  dignity  of  this 
occasion  to  regard  it  chiefly  as  a  scheme  for  pecuniary  profit. 
The  ladies  were  actuated  by  a  higher  purpose  in  embarking  in 
the  enterprise,  and  while  they  were  not  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  monetary  aspect,  their  paramount  desire  wras  to  make  the 
entertainment  and  all  its  accessories  an  evident  success;  and  it 
is  believed  that  in  this  there  was  no  disappointment,  either 
among  those  who  shared  its  responsibilities,  or  the  public  gener- 
ally.  " 

Visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  State  conceded  that  never  before 
had  there  been  witnessed  within  its  limits  a  festive  entertain- 
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ment,  in  all  its  varied  appointments  and  arrangements,  so  well 
devised  and  successfully  carried  out. 

Arduous  duties  devolved  upon  the  two  ladies  who  were  se- 
lected to  take  charge  of  all  the  table  supplies,  and  to  have  a 
general  supervision  of  the  halls  and  tables.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Pitten- 
ger,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Burke,  was  assigned  to  the  lower 
hall ;  Mrs.  A.  W.  English,  assisted  by  her  daughter,  Mary  Ellen 
English,  was  assigned  to  the  Armory. 

The  ladies  feel  that  they  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Kinney  for  the  obliging  and  pleasant  services  rendered  by  him 
in  receiving  into  his  store  and  exchanging  the  Centennial  cups 
and  saucers  for  tickets  sold  at  the  Tea  Party. 

The  assembling  of  so  large  a  croAvd  as  was  contemplated  in 
the  hall  and  upon  a  temporary  flooring,  occasioned  considerable 
anxiety  which  it  was  necessary  to  allay  by  adopting  every  possible 
precautionary  measure  against  panic  and  fire.  To  Mr.  William 
Hancock  was  assigned  the  duty  of  selecting  several  reliable  in- 
dividuals to  take  charge  of  the  fire  extinguishers,  water  supplies, 
and  to  be  on  special  duty,  for  any  emergency.  Mayor  Briest 
also  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  policemen,  whose  presence 
imparted  an  enjoyable  sense  of  security  throughout  the  crowded 
halls.  As  has  been  appropriately  remarked,  "  With  such  a 
harmonious  whole,  with  such  crowds,  such  earnest  and  devoted 
determination  to  make  it  a  success,  no  wonder  that  Taylor 
Opera  House  presented  a  sight,  such  as  Trenton  never  before 
witnessed." 

The  citizens  of  Trenton  and  its  vicinity  manifested  a  com- 
mendable zeal  in  this  early  demonstration  of  our  State  in 
behalf  of  the  approaching  Centennial ;  and  the  Legislature,  in 
its  recent  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
general  purposes,  and  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  having  New  Jersey's  abounding  mineral  wealth  well 
displayed  at  the  Exhibition,  has  imparted  an  impetus  to  the 
preparatory  measures  for  the  celebration  of  the  One  Hundredeth 
National  Birth  Day,  that  is  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the 
faltering  inaction  of  other  States,  which  should  have  been  in 
the  van,  rather  than  in  the  rear  of  this  little  commonwealth. 

It  seems  incompatible  with  a  proper  estimate  of  the  variety 
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and  value  of  the  blessings  that  have  come  down  to  us  through 
so  many  sacrifices  and  perils,  not  only  remote,  but  recent,  that 
there  should  be  any  other  than  a  spontaneous  and  irresistible 
desire  to  lay  hold  of  the  approaching  Centennial  and  appro- 
priately make  use  of  it  for  clustering  together  in  one  grand 
repository  what  we  have  to  illustrate  and  symbolize  our 
achievements,  not  only  in  national  progress,  but  in  civilization 
as  well ;  and  let  all  who  may  be  attracted  hither,  representing 
other  less  favored  peoples  of  the  earth,  study  our  methods  and 
perfected  systems  of  manufacture,  agriculture,  science,  educa- 
tion, government  and  constitution,  contrasting  them  with  their 
own,  in  view  of  possible  advantage  to  themselves.  How  else 
can  Ave  more  appropriately  mark  this  era  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory ? 

The  territorial  extent  of  our  country  with  its  diversified  in- 
terests and  tastes  would  naturally  give  rise  to  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  where  the  proposed  Exhibition  should  be  held,  and 
what  precise  form  it  should  take ;  and  the  consideration  of  these 
questions  would  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  more  or  less  sectional 
and  local  jealousies  not  easily  reconciled.  It  wTould  have  been 
uncharacteristic  of  our  national  proclivities  to  let  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  wearisome  agitation  pass  unimproved. 

Were  it  not  for  the  inevitable  mingling  of  party  politics  in  all 
our  controversies,  great  national  questions  like  this  would  not 
be  hampered  and  jeopardized  to  the  extent  they  are,  but  would 
be  determined  with  sole  reference  to  their  intrinsic  merits. 
In  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  against  the  Exhibition 
in  the  form  proposed  in  some  of  the  State  Legislatures  and 
Congress,  how  much  there  is  that  is  captious  and  irrelevant, 
and  how  little  do  they  weigh  in  the  balance  with  the  proposed 
Exhibition  and  its  probable  advantages  in  the  opposite  scale. 

Now  that  our  nation  and  her  standard  institutions  have  sur- 
vived so  many  decades,  and  is  fast  verging  on  toward  a  maturity 
of  one  hundred  years  probation,  wTere  wTe  to  mark  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1876,  only  in  the  ordinary  distasteful  and  unmeaning 
fashion,  would  it  not  betray  more  than  a  semblance  of  injustice 
to  the  noble,  self-sacrificing  qualities  evinced  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  our  early  conflicts,  and,  by  implication,  convey  to  the 
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struggling,  freedom-seeking  populations  of  Europe,  whose  eves 
are  upon  us,  a  false  estimate  of  our  Republic  and  its  cherished 
institutions? 
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